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and hearty men and women, — all are managed with skill, and show 
the writer's own thorough appreciation of a quiet, country life. The 
stalwart frame of Adam comes out in strong and bold relief from time 
to time, and we own him to be a hero by right of suffering worthily 
borne, and labor uncomplainingly performed. The sweet face and 
eloquent words of Dinah win positive admiration, and the sententious 
wisdom of worthy Mrs. Poyser is set forth in proverbs worthy of San- 
cho Panza. For pretty Hester we feel less sympathy than if she had 
shown some slight inclination to struggle with her fate, and agree with 
the author in consigning her to quiet rest after her brief smiles and 
tears have passed. 



3. — Life of Jonathan Trumbull, Sen., Governor of Connecticut. By 
I. W. Stuart. Boston : Crocker and Brewster. 1859. 8vo. pp. 
700. 

Biographers are very slow to learn that the value of their labors 
is not in direct proportion to the prolixity of their memoirs. The lives 
of few men require more than a single volume of moderate size for 
their full and satisfactory elucidation. Yet such is the fondness of 
writers for reproducing the most trivial details, that it is now difficult 
to find a biography which does not fill six or eight hundred octavo 
pages ; and if, unfortunately, the subject of it has left a mass of man- 
uscripts, we are regaled with a voluminous collection of his Corre- 
spondence and other Unpublished Papers, extending, in many cases, 
to the most insignificant notes and memoranda. Thus, the recent Life 
of Jefferson by Dr. Randall covers more than two thousand pages ; 
the Life and Correspondence of the poet Moore filled eight volumes ; 
and the Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey, published by his 
son, required six volumes, to which must be added four volumes of Let- 
ters, since issued. The evil is equally alarming on the Continent, and 
recent French historians and biographers have rivalled the plethora of 
German writers. Scarcely anything is taken for granted ; and long 
dissertations are introduced, which, however appropriate in a general 
history, are obtrusive in a Life of any individual, unless, indeed, he 
stood at the head of a nation, and must therefore be regarded as a 
representative man. 

Mr. Stuart's Life of Governor Trumbull is open to this criticism. It 
is too elaborate for the subject ; and if the lives of all the heroes of our 
Revolution were written on the same scale, the number of persons 
acquainted with only a single book would be fearfully increased. It is 
true that Governor Trumbull was one of the ablest and most virtuous 
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of the men of that age, — a man of spotless fame, worthy to be held in 
lasting remembrance. But it was scarcely necessary to write his life 
at such great length, or to introduce so much of general history. Mr. 
Stuart has not yet learned to be concise, or to reject a part of his mate- 
rials in order to give greater prominence to really characteristic inci- 
dents. Hence his style is diffuse, and his book is crowded with petty 
details, which retard the progress of the narrative, and withdraw the 
attention of the reader from its more important and suggestive state- 
ments. Notwithstanding these faults, however, and some unimportant 
mistakes, he has made a very acceptable and valuable contribution to 
our historical literature. His materials were very ample, embracing 
the voluminous collections of Trumbull Papers in the libraries of the 
Connecticut and Massachusetts Historical Societies, numerous letters in 
the possession of Governor Trumbull's grandson, and various other 
trustworthy documents, obtained from public and private sources. His 
knowledge, too, of subjects incidentally connected with his princi- 
pal topic appears to have been unusually full, and his work is writ- 
ten with a just admiration of the character and services of Governor 
Trumbull. 



4. — The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe : with Remarks Digressive 
and Discursive. By William Chad wick. London : John Russell 
Smith. 1859. 8vo. pp. 464. 

Although Daniel De Foe is now chiefly known as the author of 
that remarkable narrative which may be called " The Boy's Own 
Book," he was a prominent actor in the political intrigues of the reign 
of William III., and his life connects itself with much of the public 
history of the period. Sturdy in principle, active, industrious, and 
thoroughly devoted to William, he was an efficient supporter of the 
new monarch, both by his numerous pamphlets and by his personal 
advice. A thorough, exact, and well-digested account of his life and 
writings would therefore be an acceptable contribution to historical 
literature, while it would possess a special attraction in the variety of 
incidents in De Foe's personal experience. That Mr. Chadwick has 
failed to present such an account in the volume before us must be evi- 
dent even upon the most cursory examination. He has written a very 
heavy and uninteresting book about a very remarkable man ; and what- 
ever other qualifications he may possess for his task, he certainly has 
not an adequate command of the resources of the English language. 
His style is hard, dry, and inflexible, and much of it is modelled on the 



